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PUGET SOUND. 


WEALTH AND ADVANTAGES. 


A: VAST CITY MUST BE BUILT THERE. 


‘PACOMA OR SEATTLE ? 


THEIR MARVELOUS GROWTH. 


Where and what | is Puget Sound? 


* The question is more easily asked 


than answered. The name was orig- 


- “inally applied to a small body of 


water. comprising. but a small por- 


‘tion of what is now embraced under 
‘the name, while at present the whole 

basin, including the land and the 
body of water in its midst and into 


which the water fall of the basin is 


drained, is ~aumucamea spoken of as 


| Puget Sound. 


’ The first report of Puget Sound 
came from Juan de Fuca, a Greek 
pilot in the empley of the Spanish 
Viceroy of Mexico, who came north 


..on an exploring expedition in 1592. 
- Entering the strait separating Van- 
 -eouver Teland from the mainland of 


Washington. Territory, he fondly 
hoped he had found the “Northwest 
Passage,” but discovering his mis- 
take he took possession of the waters 


and the wilderness in the name of 


the King of Spain. and returned to 
Mexico. 200 years later, in 1792, 
Captain Vancouver of the British 


navy, passed through the straits of 


San Juan de Fuca and explored the 
body of, water lying to the south, to 
which he gave the name of one of his 


lieutenants; calling it Puget Sound. 
He named Vancouver Island after 
“himself and Mounts Baker, Rainer, 


St. Helen’s and: Hood after Lords of 


the British admiralty, and gave to 


almost every island, inlet, bay and 
passage the names which they have 
almost universally retained until the 
present time. The development of 
the fur trade and the whale fisheries 
brought the Hudson Bay Company’s 
ships and other vessels to the sound, 
and in 1841 it was visited by the 
United States. exploring expedition 


under command of Captain Charles 


Wilkes. 
PUGET SOUND AT PRESENT. 


In the narrowest use of the term, 
Puget Sound is an open body of 
water about 75 miles long and about 
4 miles wide. As the term is now 
generally used, Puget Sound has an 
east side length of 150 miles, a west 
side length of 90 miles and a north 
side length (from Cape Flattery to 
Semiahmoo Bay) of 160 miles. The 
Fuca strait is 12 miles wide and 90 

-miles long, without a shoal, bar or 
tock to impede its navigation and 


on either shore, but is lost at ite. 
eastern head in the passages to the 
north, east and south among the 
islands which there form several 
groups of a small archipelago, of 
which the De Haro and San Juan 
groups are the most important, the 
latter having been the subject of ar- 
bitration between Great Britain and 
the United States, and finally award- 
ed to the Americans by the Emperor 
William of Germany. They are re- 
garded as of military importance be- 
cause they command the channel 
leading from Vancouver, the termi- 


nus of the Canadian Pacific Railway | 
‘on the main land, to the British Na- 


val Station at Esquimault on Van- 
couver Island, and to the Pacific 
Ocean. In addition to numerous 


|small islands, there are in Puget 


Sound four large islands, Bainbridge, 


| Vashon, Camano and Whidley, from 


ten to thirty miles in length each. 

All the shores of the sound, ex- 
cepting Fuca strait, are indented 
with large bays, generally well pro- 
tected with high headlands. The 
main channel winds among the 
islands or between the islands and 
the shores and is everywhere deep 
and free from rocks or dangers of!. 
any kind. The extent of conyolv- 
tions of the shore line may be judged 
of from its length, which is found by 
the official surveys to be 1,594 miles. 
The principal bays are those of Port 
Discovery, Port Townsend, Olympia, 
Whatcom, Port Orchard, selected as 
the site for the new navy yard, El- 
liot, on which Seattle is situated, 
Commencement, on which Tacoma 
lies, and Bellingham, on which are 
situated five small towns. 

The waters of the sound vary in 
depth from 5 to 150 fathoms, the 
deepest point being in the middle of 
the sound, fifteen miles from Seattle. 
There are no reefs, rocks or other 
obstructions, no winds or currents to 
encounter, and no navigation could 
pe plainer, easier or safer. No vessel 
has ever been lost within its waters 
in consequence of storm, and marine 
insurance is here the lowest on the 
coast. The smallest prudence only 
is required to avoid danger, the 
sound being a succession of harbors, 
or, rather, one large harbor with good 
holding ground from end to end. 

In commercial parlance this body 
of water, 2,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, and the 12,000 square miles of 
land partially surrounding it, are in- 
cluded in the term Puget Sound or 
simply The Sound. 

 gURROUNDINGS. 

On the west of the sound are the 

Olympic mountains, the highest 


with few harbors or landing places’ 


peaks of which reach 8,000 feet in 


been cut. 


elevation, and which separate the 
sound from the Pacific Ocean, dis- 
tant from 90 to 125 miles from dif- 
ferent points. On the east rise the 
Cascade mountains averaging about 
5,000 in height, but above which 


tower such lofty peaks as Tacoma 


and Rainer, the latter 14,444 feet in 
height, being one of the highest 
mountains in the United States. 
Kast of the Cascades lies the terri- 
tory of Washington, with its valleys, 
table lands and mountains almost 
all densely wooded. 


MARITIME. 


Probably no part of the country 
presents so many of the elements 
which contribute to the making of 
populous and prosperous commu- 
nities lying in close proximity to 
each other as the Puget Sound re- 
gion. The sound presents a series of 
natural harbors, each unexcelled for 
safety, water, accessibility and com- 
modiousness. The water is the 
abiding place of numerous varieties 
of fish sought for commerce, espec- 


jially the salmon, and the fish can- 


neries are numerous along the shore. 

Upon these waters, engaged in the 
various pursuits of a seafaring life, 
is being reared a large body of sea- 
men who are even now carrying the 
commerce of the section to all parts} 
of the world, and who have during 
the past year cleared their vessels at 
the custom house at Port ‘.ownsend | - 
for every port of consequence on.the 
Pacific, and for almost every civilized 
;country on the globe. 

LUMBER. 

_ From the shores of this inland sea, 
over hill and dale to mountain tops, 
spreads a vast, dense forest of valu- 


‘able timber as yet almost wholly un- 


explored and awaiting the coming of 
capital and energy to transform it 
into fortunes for millions. Over 3,- 
000,000,000 feet have been cut from 
these forests, and as yet only (heir 


‘edges have been nibbled at, the best 


estimates being that but about one 
per cent. of the available lumber has 


AGRICULTURE. 
Washington Territory contains 69,- 
994 square miles of territory, of which 
3,114 are water and 66,880 land sur- 
face. The latter contains about 20,- 
000,000 acres of timber, 5,000,000 
acres of rich alluvial bottom lands, 
and 10,000,000 acres of rolling 
prairie and plains. A large portion 
of this territory is and always will 
be tributary to the cities on the 
Sound. The rich alluvial lands are 
rapidly becoming settled and culti- 
vated. All the fruits and cereals of 


the temperate zone grow to perfec- 


tion and now, while the soil is new, 


the yield is simply fabulous. Tobacco 


is a profitable crop, and the country 
is already one of the world centers of 
the industry of hop raising. Hops, 


oats, fruit and vegetables of all 


kinds are the principal crops. Of 
course, as most of the land is covered 


with a dense frowth of timber, of 


which it must be cleared before it 
can be tilled, the development of ag- 
ricultural pursuits can not progress 


as on the prairies of Illinois, yet | 


the progress made is marvelous. 
Along every navigable’ stream, 
and the line of every rail- 
road, and even far from the ordinary 


lines of travel, the sound of the axe | 


is constantly heard, as the settler 
fells the trees. The “clearings” are 
counted by thousands, and each year 
portions of the forests disappear, and 
the green fields grow larger, and the 
log cabins of later settlers, or the 


smart frame houses of the earlier | 


ones grow more numerous, and evi- 


dences accumulate of the increase of. 


an — and thrifty popula- 
tion. 
Not unly: are the valleys surpris- 


ingly fertile, and the high lands — 


abounding in fine grass and pasture, 
but where the timber is cleared away 
the land is found to be equally use- 
ful for agricultural purposes. 
COAL. 
All the wealth of the Sound country 
is not, however, on the surface. Not 


only is the water full of fish, but the 


earth is full of minerals of all kinds. 


dant; and lie in close proximity to 
each other. Coal has been found in 


over twenty localities in the Sound 
country, and is now successfully and — 
profitably mined in nearly that many 

places. It is of variable quality and 


generally quite soft. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, it is found that as deeper 
veins are reached, and more careful 
search is made, deposits of better 
quality are reached. The best coal 
now mined, is entirely suitable for all 
household and steam-making pur- 
poses, but it is rather soft.and bulky. 
The latest mines and veins opened 
are the best, and evidence is at hand 
that there are large deposits of coal 
of a very superior quality in the coal 
reigon. Already the coal trade, es- 
pecially at Seattle, is very large, but 
when it is remembered, that at pres- 
ent California has developed no really 
good coal deposits, and that most of 
the coal used in that great State for 
steam and manufacturing purposes 
is brought by ships as freight or 
ballast, one can readily discern the 
coming greatness of the coal indus- 


tries of the Puget Sound. 


Already 


Coal and iron are especially -abun-— 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


May 1. 1889. 


| the marketing of the coal of this sec- 

tion has reduced the price of fuel at 

San Francisco, by its competition 

with the supplies from other sources. 
IRON, 


So also iron ores of great variety 
and of superior quality are found in 
mumerous localities to the east and 
southeast of the sound. The ore has 

been thoroughly tested and has been 

feund to be admirably suited for 
the manufacture of Bessemer Steel, 
rods, rails, plates, drop torgings, 
mails and castings. It is in abun- 
dant quantities and easy of ac- 
cess. Already investors and. capi- 
talists are on the ground, and two 
large plants are now in process of 
eoustruction, destined to utilize this 
most valuable of all metals. 


LOCATIONS. 


Both cities are situated upon U 
shaped bays, upon the eastern side 
of the Sound, the bays opening to 
the northwest, but Tacoma is on the 
southwestern side of Commencement 
Bay, while Seattle is on the north- 
eastern side of Elliott Bay. These 
bays open into the deep water of the 
Sound, and have very deep water in 
their centres and along their sides, 
but they rapidly shoal ot the curved 
closed end, where there is in each a 
flat partially exposed at low tide. 
In both cities this flat is included 
within the city limits, and is sur- 
veyed and plotted into streets. and 
blocks. The lines of these blocks 
are marked by rows of piles, the tops 
of which rise above high water. 
These long, regular rows of piles pre- 
sent a very curious appearance from 
the high grounds of the cities, espe- 
cially as in a few places the owners 
of lots have perched upon them 


~ 


9 
- 


CLIMATE, 


_ The climate of the region is most 
eharming. During the hottest days 
@ of summer the thermometer rarely 
veaches 82 deg., and in winter it|/frame buildings, which can _ be 
_ Farely falls below 20’ deg. It has|reached only by boats, and when the 
~mever been know to reach 100 deg.| tide is in, as the flat is of soft mud. 
summer, or zero. in the winter.| At both cities this wooden water- 
Fhe nights are always cool, owing to| front has been utilized to some. ex- 
the proximity to the sea, while the} tent as the locationof extensive saw- 
_ Olympia mountains to the west, and| mills and lumber-yards, supported 
the Cascades to the east, are barri-|on piles, and approached by_,rail- 
against any severe winds. roads also running over piles. 
gain fallis abundant, though not ex-|- BUILDINGS. 
cessive, and occurs. mostly in the 
winter months, though showers are|_ 1n fact, in both cities wood is used 
frequent in every month in the year. for all structures except the heav- 
Crops never fail, all. kinds of vegeta-|iest. The largest buildings, and 
tion flourish mest luxuriantly, and 


bay, similar to that upon which Ta- 
coma stands, lying opposite the city, 
and between it and the main body 
of water. | 
BEAUTIFUL SITES. 


Both cities’ are situated upon the 
sides and tops of the hills, which rise 
up on both sides of the bays. The 
hills at Tacoma rise more abruptly 
from the water, but thgy are crowned 
by a broad table-land, now covered 
with timber, but sufficient in area for 
a city with a population of 1,000,000. 

The hills at. Seattle, rising more 
gradually, have been terraced, one 
set of streets running up the faces of 
the hills, and the other along the 
terraces. These hills have but little 
level land on their tops, for they 
gradually descend on their eastern 
sides to two of the most beautiful 
lakes imaginable—Lake Washing- 
ton and Lake Union, of which more 
will be said. 3 
Thus Tacoma must always be ap- 
proached -by-land, from the south, 


Neither city can be reached by land 
from the east or west. : 

No sites fdr cities can be more 
beautiful, rising from the quiet wa- 
ters of the Sound, and covering hill- 
tops, from which the views of land 
and water are beautiful beyond de- 
scription in words. | 


| 
Tacoma was chosen as the western 
terminus of the Northern Pacific 


those in the business centres in| railroad by a resolution of the board 
the country p-esents the appearance| Which the contents must be pro-| of directors of that company, passed 


ait ; almost of one long continued spring. tected from fire as much as possible. | jn 1873. Owing tothe financial diffi-, 


FUTURE METROPOLIS. 


if Such are the elements which are 
eonspiring to raise ta.a proud pre- 


miles in extent, lying directly upon| portant compare favorably in design 


known to man, there must arise one| cities of a population of 100,000, and 
or more great cities to handle these| there is as much variety of style as 
necessities of modern civilization,| of people who have come from all 


It is the recognition of this fact | cities. | 
that is drawing to this region, not| The residences are particularly | 
only thousands of persons of moder-| worthy of notice for taste in design 
ate means, in search of homes and|and finish. The hills, which slope 
fortunes, but scores of experienced|up from the water, in some places} 
ae capitalists and manufacturers, who| quite sharply, afford an abundance 
| _ hope to secure the most desirable sites|of beautiful building sites, from 
a and investments, and lay the found- 
; ation of the fortunes of future iron, 
coal and lumber kings. 
_ The population whichis coming 
: here, is not composed only of farm- 
i | ers, mechanics, or laborers. A very 
large proportion is of young men, 
trained in the manufactories, and 
large commercial establishments. of 
the east, who have come here full of 
life, energy and intelligence, sup- 
ported by their own capital, or 
that of those under whose auspices 
they come, to seize upon this land,}| 
and possess themselves of the rich- 
est and most desirable lands, mines 
and sites. They are doing it. Towns 
are springing up in every direction, 
and those interested in each, are 
atriving and pushing, using every 
device known to shrewd, keen Busi- 
ness men, to bring the town into 
prominence, and secure the elements 
of population, wealth, rail-road faci- 
ities etc., by which to secure the 
coveted position of the metropolis of 
the Puget Sound. At present the 
race seems to be between Tacoma and 
Seattle, and it is worth while to con- 
sider some features of these young 
giants. 


surrounding mountains: are most 
charming. Upon these are located 
houses, chiefly of the prevailing style 


ing an endless variety of quaint out- 
lines and decorative features. The 
prevailing colors are much stronger 
and more brilliant than one sees in 
the Eastern suburban homes, but 
they are generally in good taste, and 
the effect, as seen from the wacer, is 
very picturesque and pleasing. 

A notable diffurence in the posi- 
tion of the two cities, and one which 
some day may become important, is 
that Tacoma is on the southwestern 
side of the bay, with the main body 
of the Sound still further to the west, 
and therefore practically upon a pe- 
ninsula. Upon the side of this pe- 
ninsula, between the flats at the 
southeastern end, and its northwest- 
ern terminus at the Sound proper, 
called Point Defiance, lies the most 
valuable portion of this town site, and 
the main portion of the present city. 
Seattle is on the mainland, on the 
northeastern side of Elliott Bay, and 
faces toward the main body of the 
‘Sound, the peninsula forming the 


- where coal, iron and: lumber are all| they have been designed by compe-| at some point on the tide 
foun] in practically inexhaustable| tent architects, and constructed by| Puget Sound, and that the junction 
quantities, within an area 50 by 100|skilled mechanics. The most im-| of water navigation and a trans-con- Duluth is the technical terminus, 


known as Queen Anne, and present-| 


are of brick ; ‘but all other bu:Jdings, |! culties under which that corporation 
and all the residences are of wood.) ]abored, but little was done to devel- | 
| The visitor cannot but be impressed op the place until 1880, when an 


by the character of the buildings in| official census fixed its population as 
eminence this choice spot in this gar-| these new cities. They do not pre-| 790 persons. Since that time its|* 


den of the grand Pacific North-west, | sent any of the bare, box-like appear- growth has been very rapid, and to- : 
and it is easy to see that there must|ance which is so common in the|day it has a population of between fall out that the railroad will become 
soon he one or more large cities. on| buildings of the new towns of the| 95000 and 30,000. Knowing that a 
the sound. It is inevitable, that| Western States. On the contrary, great city would inevitably spring up 


-water of 


tinental railroad would present con- 


ticn, the railroad company’s manage- 
ment years ago purchased in and 
around the town site of Tacoma up- 


greater portion is still held by the 
company, knowing that in time its 
large landed interests here must 
grow to be of immense value, being 
now estimated at $10,000,000. Here 
it owns two miles of valuable water- 
front, which it positively declines to 


extensive car, repair and machine 
shops. Here are located the head- 
quarters of the western officials of 
the company, in a magnificent struc- 
ture occupying a commanding posi- 
tion overlooking the bay, known as 
the Terminal Building, and erected 
at a cost of more than $100,000. The 
railroad company owns 51 per cent. 
of the stock of a corporation known 
as the Tacoma Land Company, 
which has erected a magnificent ho- 
tel, The Tacoma, at an expense of 
over $250,000. It is modelled some- 
what after the famous Del Monte, 
and occupies a fine site overlooking 
the bay, and affording beautiful 
views of the Cascade Mountains be- 
yond. Nowhere north of San Fran- 
cisco is there at present anything in 
the shape of a hotel to compare with 
it. 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 


While the interests of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad are at present 
identical with those of Tacoma, the 
city does not rely upon the railroad 
alone for its assurances of future 
| commercial importance, if not su- 


: 


‘and Seattle frcem the north or south. | 


| 


premacy, on the Sound. It has 
great lumber interests, as indicated 
by the presence of the Tacoma mill, 
whose output in 1887 was 65,000,000 
feet, and which has cut in one day of 
ten hours 417,000 feet of lumber. 
There are several smaller mills, and 
to them is now to be added a second 
mill, by the Tacoma & St. Paul 
Lumber company, with a capacity of 
250,000 feet per day, and a drying 
capacity of 175,000 feet per week. 

Adjacent to the Bacoma mill are 
the Tacoma warehouses, with a stor- 
age capacity of 15,000 tons, and from 
which alone have already been 
shipped 35,000 tons of last year’s 
crop of wheat. 

The only smelting works in Wash- 
ington Territory, the Ryan Smelter, 
have been erected by well-known 
Kastern capitalists. They have ca- 
pacity*for handling 400 tons of ore. 
per day, and the ore, coal, lime and 
wood are all to be had within fifty 
miles of the works. | 
~The coal industry is largely devel- 
oped, and last year the shipments 
aggregated $1,000,000 in value. 

A party of capitalists for San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento completed, a 
fortnight ago, arrangements to found 
drop-forging iron works and a roll. 
ing-mill, and over $100,000 will be 
expended at once toward the erec- 
tion of the works. | 

The Puget Sound Flouring and 
Milling Company is erecting a new 
flouring mill, of a capacity of 800 
barrels a day. These enterprises are 
cited as showing that the city is not 
a railroad town, and wholly depen- 
deft upon that corporation. 

Still there is evident everywhere 
in business circles in Tacoma, a ten- 
dency to lean upon the railroad, and 
o bare great hopes upon what the 
railroad will do. for the city. It may 


but secondary to the city, though 
now the same condition of affairs 
exists as at the eastern end of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, where 


and St. Paul the practical commer- 


the shor s of the grandest harbor|.with the buildings of most Eastern| ditions likely to affect much its loca-| ©1#! end of the road. So Tacoma is 


the technical western terminus of 
the road, but its business practically. 
ends at Portland, at present the 


and send them abroad over the world.| parts of the world to make the new| wards of 13,000 acres of land. The|co™mercial metropolis of the North- 


west. 
At all events, Tacoma is destined 
to be a very much larger city than 
it is now, and is making great ef- 
forts to.win the prize of commercial 


supremacy on the Sound. Its pres-. 


ent rival is Seattle. Both are Amer- 


which the views of the water and! .¢]] at any price. Here are located can cities whose affairs are directed 


by wide-awake Americans, and who 
are giving to their tasks all that in- 
telligence, tact and energy of which 
only Americans are capable. 
SEATTLE. 

Seattle was founded in 1852 by 
Dr. Maynard, though a settlement 
had been made here in 1838. The 
town grew slowly, but was thriving 
when the Indian war of 1855-56, 
gave it a set-back, which it required 
several years to overcome. The 
town was then nearly destroyed by 
the Indians, and would have been 
entirely burned and all the inhabit- 
ants massacred, but for the protec- 
tion offorded by the U.S. sloop-of-war, 
Decatur, which was fortunately in 
the harbor. But it revived and in 
1870 had a population of 1107, which 
has since increased to between 
25,000 and 30,000. 

It owes its growth solely to its 
natural advantages. For many 
years it had no railroad connections, 
and was reached only by water, 
A railroad now extends to Tacoma 
and connects with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, which at present 


[Continued on Fourth Page.] 
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dent. 
ing, “If all the 60,000 bonds issued 
through the Banque Parisienne are 


May 1, 1889. 


THE OCCIDENT. 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


The readers of THE OccIDENT will 
miss the illustrations which usually 
adorn the pages of tne monthly sup- 
»lement. During a recent visit to 
the Puget Sound country, the repre- 
sentative of THE OccIDENT completed 


arrangement for cuts representing 


the Terminal Building and Hotel 
Tacoma at Tacoma, and the Central 
School and Hotel Denny at Seattle. 
One was to have been a large illus- 
tration for the face of the cover. 
Cuts of these important and repre- 
sentative buildings not being at 
hand, arrangements were made with 
some of the most enterprising busi- 
ness men of both young cities for 
their production on joint account. 


tographers to take photographs of the 
proper size,and to hurry the nega- 
tives forward to San Francisco, that 
the engravings might be prepared in 


time. 


After a while one photograph was. 
received from Tacoma, later one 
from Seattle, and later still another 
from Tacoma, and just as the$ paper 
was going to press, the last one from 


Seattle. 


None of them were received in 


time for use, owing to the delay of 
the photographers. 


These artists 
were to have received “notices” in 


‘the paper for their work. Here is 
the notice. They were so slow and 
negligent: in the matter that we are 
forced to appear without illustrations, 


and they are welcome to all the re- 


commendation to the public con- 


tained in such a statement. 
The reason of their delay can not 


be stated, as they have failed to re- 
spond to either letters or telegrams 
- urging haste in forwarding the de- 


sired negatives. | P 


The final collapse of the Panama 
Canal Company seems imminent. 
The public feeling in Paris regard- 
ing the enterprise is very despon- 
De Lesseps is quoted as say- 


not taken, the enterprise must be 
abandoned, and a foreign nation 


will, for a morsel of bread, get the]: 


gigantic work which is _ nearly 
finished, and upon which French in- 
vestors have invested their millions. 
The canal will nevertheless be :om- 
pleted, but neither by nor for the 
French.” The subscriptions for the 
bonds were small, yet the official 
liquidator did not dispair of forming 
a new company until the failure of the 
Copper Syndicate produced such 
complications in the French finan- 
cial world, as to render the task a 


hopeless one. As the failure of the}: 


canal scheme ruined thousands of 
small investors and frightened many 
others, so the failure of the Copper 
Syndicate ruined scores of wealthy 
operators and crippled for the time 
many of the strongest. Now comes 
word that the liquidator has failed 
in an effort to borrow in London, the 
sum of $3,000,000 for the expenses of 
the survey and the maintainance of 
the canal works. His failure implies 
that within a few weeks, work must 
stop, and the machinery along the 
canal will probably be abandoned to 
rust and ruin. 


Orders were given to local pho-ji 


issued a letter which is regarded as 
a death-blow to all French schemes 
in connection with the canal. The 
concession to the French company 
expires in 1892 and the Columbian 
Government is said to be determined 


j President Nunez of Columbia has 


‘not to grant any extention thereof. 


Both the Columbian Government 
and people are very anxious that 
the canal should be completed by 
the Americans, and express feelings 
in the matter far in advance of the 
principles involved in the pet idea of 
enthusiastic 4th of July of July or- 
ators the Monroe doctrine. 


In the closing hours of the last 
Congress an amendment was incor- 
porated into the International Sal- 
‘mon-Fishing Act, which is said in 
effect to declare the Behring Sea to 


be a closed body of water, and which 
extends the provisions of the Sal- 
mon-Fishing Act to seal-fisheng in 


that sea. The amendment is of the 
greatest importance to the Alaska 
Seal-Fur Company, as it practically 


preserves the entire seal-fisheries for} 


that company, and it will interfere 


may be planning to engage in seal 
fishing, as it authorizes the seizure 
of all vessels so engaged, as were 
some Canadian vessels some time 
ago. 
Attempts to enforce such an act 
may give rise to serious internation- 
al complications. It is said the 
British goverment is equally desirous 
with the Americans that the seals 
should be so protected as to preven‘ 
their extermination and to preserve 
the industry. 
may not be quite willing to acknowl- 
edge the claim of exclusive American 
jurisdiction of Behring sea, even for 
the accomplishment of so desirable 
a purpose as the protection of seal 
fishing as an industry. More than 
fifty years ago, when Russia asserted 
exclusive jurisdiction over the waters 
both the United States and Great 
Britain protested vigorously and re- 
fused to acknowledge it. The shoe 
is on the other foot of the United 
States now, but Great Britain will 
probably protest still. 

The Canadians have never been 
satisfied with the negotiations re- 
garding the seized Canadian sealers, 
and have repeatedly urged England 
to press the matter with the United 
States. They now declaim loudly 


against the attempt to legislate in 


this way upon what they and the 


British government claim to be still 


an unsettled question, and the sub- 
ject of international negotiations. 
The Canadians are talking of send- 
ing their vessels to the fishing 
grounds armed and prepared to re- 
sist seizure, and are calling upon the 
British government to send one or 
more armed vessels to the; Behring 
sea to protect them in fishing The 
outcome is uncertain, butgthe British 
government is evidently in no haste 
in the matter, fully recognizing the 
fact that the dispute is one eminent- 
ly suitable for settlement by arbitra- 
tion rather than by war. : 


with even American fishermen who. 


Yet that government. 


The French government has taken 
steps which must result in the over- 
throw of the present government or 
the crushing of General Boulanger. 
The result of the prosecution deter- 
minedupon will either raise him to the 
position of a martyr to the cause o! 
the people, or lower him to the level 
of a cowardly conspirator. The first 
would result in’ the destruction of 
the government, the latter in the 
ruin of Boulanger. 

The movement began With the pro- 
secution of the Patriotic League, 
who were accused of conspiracy 
against the governmet.t and of efforts 
to induce officers in the army to en- 
ter into thesame. The members ar- 
rested were tried before the regular 
courts, and though the right of search 
of domicile, was freely used in the 
efforts to obtain evidence, and a few 
documents susceptible of unfavorable 
construction were found and produc- 
ed, the trial resulted in the practical 
defeat of the government. The Pat- 
riotic League was dissolved, and the 
accused found guilty of being mem- 
bers of a society unauthorized by the 
volice authorities, but not secret. 
The foundation of the prosecution 
was shown to be political hatred, and | 
a mean instinct of self-preservation 
on the part of those in power. The 
result has been favorable to Boulan- 
ger in Paris, where there has been a 
reaction in public opinion. 

When the arrest of Boulanger was 
ordered he fled to Brussels. He gives 
as his reason for leaving, theSnature 
of the tribunal erected to try him. 
He claims that his policy and objects 
are wholly within the constitution 
and the law, and that he is ready to 
submit himself to the regular courts 
of his country whose judgment he 
has no cause to fear. But he deems 
it unwise to submit himself for trial | 
to a body of. men who are at once ac- 
cusers and judges, who are united 
politically against him, and which 
body he has declared to be useless to 
the State, as well as an impediment 
to the Republic, and whose abolition 
he has sought by a revision of the. 
constitution. 

His enemies accuse him of coward- 
ice, his friends extol his wisdom, 
and say he will come forward at the 
right time. | 

He is to be tried by the Senate, 
and the proceedings are to be secret. 
He is accused of conspiracy to de- 


ed that he has been or is now the 
tool of the monarchists, his enemies 
not crediting him openly with abili- 
ty orcourageenough to aspire to 
found a Boulangerist dynasty. 

Should the outcome be unfavorable 
to the government, he will be more 
than ever a popular idol; should 
the charge of cowardice be sustained 
in the public mind, Boulangism will 
have received a fatal blow, for no 
man or party, in France, can survive 
well founded ridicule. 


_ The strong expressions of the 
American press, the influence of 
Great Britain whose policy in the 
Samoan matter has called forth seven 
denunciations from the English and 
Australian press, and the unsettled 


stroy the Republic, and it is intimat- 


— 


with France, which must remain 
unsettled until the outcome of the 
Boulanger movement is more fully 
determined, combined to induce 
Bismarck to change his threatening 
policy for a more concilliatory one. 
The fact of an understanding 
whereby France was to be allowed 
to seize New Caledonia, Germany to 
‘ake Samoa, and. England to find 
pretext and opportunity to obtain 
one or more of the Hawaiian Islands 
is no longer denied. France has 
taken possession of her allotment. 
The rumors so rife a few years ago 
of efforts of Great Britain to then ob- 
tain acontrolling influence in the 
Sandwich Islands, and again at the 
time of the last Hawaiian loan are 
now revived and reviewed. The policy 
of Germany in Samoa is explained 
in the same light. 
But Bismarck finds his hold upon 
England asan ally to be much weak- 
er than was supposed, as it has be- 
comeevidentthat the present govern- 
ment will surely sacrifice Germany 
rather than oppose the evident tenor 
of public opinion in England and 
Auatralia. | 
Bismarck’s censure of ex-Consul 
Knappe is a transparent excuse for 
a change of policy, and he will doubt- 
less be duly rewarded for playing 


the role of a scape-goat. | 


Under the circumstances, Bismarck 
possibly finds it desirable to really 
concilliate the American government, 
and to forego, or at least hold in 
abeyance his Samoan scheme. 
From the tenor of semi-official 
utterances of the German press, the 
principle of absolute non-interference 
in Samoan government will be at 
once acceded to by the three powers, 
and the work of the conference will | 
possibly he confined to explicity de- 
fining the powers of Consuls in regu- 
lating trade and shipping, the defi- 
nition of American rights over Pago- 
pago, and the formation of some in- 
tern tional tribunal for the trial of 
foreigners, and the protection of their 
persons and property. | 

The disaster resulting in the death 
of #0 many gallant men, and the de- 
struction of so many engines of war 
has saddened hearts in both nations, 
and made warimpossible. Only one 
vessel will be kept there by each na- 
tion, and there will be no further 
military assistance to any of the na- 
tive factions. 

There is some poetic justice in the 
fact that the German Company which 
first instigated the trouble among 
the natives has been well nigh 
ruined. Its piantations have been 
seriously damaged, and the crops 
ungathered for lack of laborers. 
Under the most favorable conditions 
it will take many months to restore 
the plantations to their former con- 
dition. | 

Meanwhile, the heroic conduct of 
the natives in plunging into the surf 
in aid of the struggling seamen, Ger- 
mans and Americans alike, has call- 
ed forth the admiration of the world, 
and won for them a sympathy 
‘among Americans which will assure 


state of the relations of Germany 


them of protection if needed. 
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discriminates against Seattle and 
. favor of Tacema as far as possi- 
le. 

There is consequently here not 
that. tendency to lean on the rail- 
road company for support, so observa- 
ble at Tacoma, but a much stronger 
spirit of self-reliance among the cap- 
italists and business men, who have 
thus far hewn out their own for- 
tunes. 

RAILROADS. 


_ There are now in operation sev- 
eral railroads leading eastward into 
the fertile county of East Washing- 
ton. The nuarrow-guage road _ to 
Franklin, 40 miles in length, is. said 
tobe the best paying line in the 
country. The Puget Sound Shore 
line to Stuck Junction is of standard 
gauge, and 24 miles long. The 
connection with the Cascade divis- 
ion of the Northen Pacific is at Puy- 


allup. The Seattle, Lake Shore 


and Eastern is now in operation, 40 
miles eastward from tide-water, 
and is being pushed = eastward 
and toward Spokane Falls as rapidly 
as men and money can buitd it. 


The first effect of Seattle’s struggle 


for an Eastern railroad connection, 
after it was found in 
that the Northern Pacific was de- 
termined upon its overthrow,. was the 
projection of a road along the East- 
ern side of Puget Sound, to connect. 


with the Canadian Pacific, adistance| 


of 185 miles. The road, with its 
franchise, has recently passed into 


the handa of the Seattle, Lake Shore 


and Eastern Company, and work 
upon it is being pushed with the 
same vigor as upon the main line. 


Daily trains now run northward over 


the line, a distance of 30 miles. It 
will not be long before Seattle will 


have all rail connection, making the 


distance from Spokane Falls to tide- 
water shorter by way of Seattle than 
via Portland, and also connection 
with Canadian Pvaific Railroad, 
which will practically force the 
Northern Pacific in. more just treat- 
ment of Seattle trade. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 


_ Among the principal business en- 
terprises at Seattle are large salmon 
canneries which put up annually 


about 20,000 cases, and hundreds of 


barrels of the same fish, and large 
saw mills which employ nearly 1,000 


men, and which cut several hundred 
thousand feet per diem. | 


Her coal industries are magnifi- 


cently developed. Within a radius 


of forty miles are a score of good 
mines, some of them being among 
the best.on the coast. The elevated 


coal docks, from which ships are 


loaded, are well worth a visit, and 
from here was shipped last year coal 
valued at nearly $2,000,000. 


1883, | 


materially enlarged, and a large dry 
dock is in course of erection. 


nificent large brick school-house 


coast north of San Francisco. “The 
will be a most noteworthy addition 
to the city. 


‘class of emigrants from the east. 


People of education. energy and 
some means. Especial attention is 
given to schools; church s abound 
and are rapidly multiplying. While 
the low and disorderly element finds 
its place as in every new country 
where strangers a»ound, the moral 
element is everywhere in the ascend- 
ency. | BA 
Much more might be said of these 
interesting cities, but to appreciate 
what American intelligence and en- 
ergy can do toward suddenly trans- 


Puget Sound. 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 


Much has been written during late 
years to show that the Anglo-Saxon 


the lost ten tribes of Israel, and that 
they have before them a “manifest 
destiny in shaping the future civili- 
zation of the world.’’ In all such 
discussions the native-born citizens 
of the United. States, commonly 
called Americans, are classed as 
Anglo-Saxons, and America is spo- 
ken of as the source from which is 
to arise a higher type of civilization, 
than has ever been known to man, 
and which is to dominate the world 
by virtue of its spiritual, moral and 
intellectual superiority. Which civ- 
ilization is to be superior to all 
known before, just in proportion to 
the extent to which it recognizes the 
monotheistic belief of the Jews, re- 
gards the will and love of God as the 
necessary formative principles in all 
legislation and customs, and meas- 
ures all personal character by the 


vinetype. 

_ In this connection it, is pertinent 
to ask what an American is, and 
what the ethical origin of the inhab- 
itants of the United States has been, 


tion, the census of the United States, 


on the bay the ship yards are being 


As one approaches Seattle from 
the water, the mostinoticeable feature 
of the picture presented is the mag- 
which crowns the central hill, while 
on the adjoining hill is now building 
the largest and finest hotel on the 


Denny” will cost about $250,000, and 


The populations of these cities is 
largely made up of the best possible 


‘tions of the country. The first na- 


forming a wilderness one should go to 


people are the direct descendants of} 


ties in which the new immigrants 


nearness of its approach to the di-|: 


{as far as it can be definitely deter- 
mined. Tables compiled from the 
records of the original settlement of 
the colonies and the early immigra- 


these tables. The 63 per cent. of 
English-speaking people does not, 
however, represent Anglo-Saxons 
only. 26 per cent. were English, 29 
per cent. Irish, and 8 per cent. 
Scotch. Of the 37 per cent. from 
other nations 24 per cent. were Ger- 
man or Dutch speaking, and 13 per 
cent. represented all other classes. 
So the sources may be briefly stated 
as follows: England, 26 per cent. ; 
Ireland, 29 per cent.; Scotland, 8 
per cent.; Germany, 24 per cent.: 
all other countries 13 per cent. Of 
this immigration the English was 
earliest on the ground, and the Eng- 
lish or Anglo-Saxon form was given 
to the social and political institu- 


tive born citizens were almost of pure 
English type, and the natural] in- 
crease of the population through 
marriage largely augmented the An- 
glo-Saxon element of the population, 
before the tide of miscellaneous for- 
eign immigration turned toward this 
country with its full force. © 

The predominating Anglo-Saxon 
element at first readily and quickly 
absorbed the new immigrants, who, 
by inter-marriage and association, 
gave to their descendants a good 
share of Anglo-Saxon blood and 
ideas. It was only when the immi- 
grants came faster than they could 
be thus absorbed that the country 
heard of the foreign element, the for- 
eign vote, and the Know-Nothing 
and National-American parties. 

For a time the immigrants ex- 
ceeded in number the increase of na- 
tive born citizens, and seemed. to 


threaten the supremacy of the Anglo-|. 
Saxon element. This has changed, 


and the increase of native-born citi- 
zens now 80 much exceeds in number 
the foreign immigrants that one 
hears but little of the foreign vote, 
except in a few large cities or locali- 


are wont to congregate. Amid all 
this there has been a very remark- 
able persistence in the reproduction 
of the Anglo-Saxon type. Interest- 
ing questions are raised as to the 
relative power of persistence of the 
differect races in the reproduction of 
their race characteristics. The 
weakness of some races in this par- 
ticular seems to be ag remarkable as: 
the overmastering strength of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The typical American is the result 
of an amalgamation, and yet he is 
most.decidedly Anglo-Saxon. There’ 
is a typical American readily recog- 
nized the world over.. Such salient 
points of character as may be readily 
appreciated are uniformly Anglo- 
Saxon. It is equally remarkable 
that in such matters of. character as 
are not plainly Anglo-Saxon, the 
American does not distinctly betray 


to Gordon, and in every. civilized 
nation tears were shed at his un- 
timely death. To-day Henry M. 
Stanley is the ideal hero of a greater. 
number of intelligent people than 
any military man living or dead. 

He is indeed a hero in a high 
sense. He has a-fine ambition for 
fame above sordidness, and he has © 
given the best part of his life to diffi- 
cult and dangerous. work, and ac- 


complished results of very great value 
of the world, but which can hardly 


repay pergonally.in material 
wealth for the dangers, privations 
and labor he has undergone. 


It is not too much to say that he 
is a man of genius. The exploration 
of central Africa has been the ambi- 
tion of many able and accomplished 
men, such as Ledyard, Denham, 
Burton, Clapperton, Mungo Park, 
Livingston and Speke. Livingston 
and Speke did wonders,-but Stanley 
has far surpassed them all. Hecor- 
rected the errors of Livingston, and 
proved the truth of his brilliant hy- 
potheses concerning the true sources 
and course of the Congo river. He 
has partially determined the limits 
of what is probably the greatest for- 
ést region in the world, resembling 
in many respects the tropical forest 
region of South America. He has 
settled many vexed questions re- 
ing the Albert Nyanza, and thrown 
much light on the questions regard- 
ing the other great lakes of Central 


| Africa. He has. determined the 


sources, courses and: relations of 
great rivers, of mountain chains, of 
valleys, of plains and forests. 

The scientific value of his work is 
very great; but the relation which 
his discoveries must bear to the de- 
velopment of the: commerce of. the. 
world for the. next half century is of 
equal importance. Already the 
great commercial nations of the 
world are preparing to push the car- 
avans of trade over the routes he has 
indicated. . Steamers already ply the 
waters of the riyers, soon the rail- 
road and telegraph will follow, and 
modern Christian civilization will 
soon attack barbarianism in Africa 
as it is now attacking orientalism in . 
India and China. 
- Emin Pasha has been relieved as 
as he to but 
he possibly prefers to | is posi- 
tions, which, are .,daily, growing 
stronger, through his intelligent, or- 

anijzation of the natives aroun 

over: whom. he has gained pow- 
er by the foree of superior intelli- 
gence., _ Weenies 
'. Stanley.is said to have persuaded 
KE] Senoussi in North Africa to take 
up arms against the Mahdi, for the 
overthrow of Mahdism and the resto- 
ration of the Soudan to peace and 


and that cf various colonies and 
States, the reports of the boards of 
immigration, and the excess of the 
west-bound passenger traffic of the 
Atlantic steamers over that bound 
eastward, throw some light upon the 
subject, and suggest some interesting 
questions. 

The ethnical origin of the Ameri- 
can people is indicated by the immi- 
gration to this continent. The na- 
tive-born American is but the result} 
of the amalgamation of the various 
jelements which found their way 
from timetotime tothiscountry. Of 
those who have come to what is now 
the United States, as the elements 
from which the Americans have been 
produced, including the original set- 
tlers of the colonies and all since, 63 
per cent. have eqome from the Eng- 
lish-speaking races, and 37 per cent.. 
tion a large paper mill, also on the}from aJl other sources. It must be 
lake, which is connected with the}stated, however, that the negro pop- 
harbor by a short ship canal; while] ulation is not included in any way in 


the type of any other race. He is order and to Egypt. _ 
Anglo-Saxon or neutral, with per-| 

haps a marked tendency to develop 
some peculiarities which seem to in- 
dicate a developing process which. 
may make the American race to the 
future what the Anglo-Saxon has 
been to the past and present. 


A MODERN HERO. 


The last letters received from Stan- 
ley were a source of relief to the en- 
tire western world. It is a feature 
of our civilization that the heroes of 
civil life take quite as strong and a 
much broader grasp on the hearts of 
humanity than do the military lead- 
ers. Napoleon is an idol but for the 
French, Wellington and Nelson are 
household gods but for the English,| live to hear that they may warm his 
Frederick. the Great is the beau ideal'| heart, one may well ask whether this 
of only the Germans, and Grant sn | Stanley does not come as near 


Thus whether viewed from the 
scientific, commercial, political or 
religious stand, point, Stanley has 
accomplished as much or more than 

was ever before accomplished by any - 
one exployer in any part ofthe cust 
| There is little in history more splen- 
| did than the record of this extraordi- 
nary man. A man who in sickness, 
starvation, heat and the perils. of sa- 
vage warfare can press on to his pur- 
pene with dauntless, inflexible reso- 
ution is man among millions. 
When it is remembered that the on- 
ly reward he may expect is the fame 
that comes to himif he lives, and 
the words spoken to the cold ear of 
the dead Stanley, if he falls, and 
which there is no assurance he will 


t The country abounds in iron and 
ore, coal, lime, sand and wood, are 
all within a-radius of fifty miles. 

_. There are now in process of con- 
struction on the shore of Lake Wash- 
ington in the rear of the city, works 
of the Moss Bay Iron Company, for 
the manufacture of Bessemen steel, 

—Yails, plates, rods, forgings, etc. 
They will involve an outlay of several 
hundred thousand dollars, and will 
employ about 1,000 men at the out- 

«Bet. 

It was the presence of these works 
which largely influenced the Naval 
Commissioners in loeating the new 
Navy Yard, at Port Orchard, directly 
opposite Seattle, and which will 
eventually cut no small figure in her 
industries. 

There is also in process of construc- 


; 


of 


ab 


Lee are idolized only by Americans.|a man of heroic mould and temper 
But the heart of the world went out] as any man of our century. 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


It is certain that Catarrh is 

Caused by a poisoned and * | 
scrofulous-state of the Blood... 
The best remedy, therefore, 


for this disense.is. 


Ayer’ Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. C./AVER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Bold by Draggiat, Worth 86 bottle. 


BES 
4 | 
according to directions, eradi- 
virus from. the system. No | 
other. treatment. provyes:so ef- > 
fectual in reaching the source. tik 
} of this loathsome ane 2 ae = 
ous malady. ‘JERE 
_ commended to me for eatarrh, | 9 
tried so Many. medicines-with little ben- ss 
had nearly lost the sense of, smell, and 4 t 
me to try ‘Ayer’ and referred : nie to persons whow it had - > © 
Cured of Catarrh. After taking half a dozen bottles.of thin "medicine, amcon | 
Vineed the‘only eure way of treating obstinate disease is through | 
blood. My cure is perfect.” H, Matoney, 113-Hiver st., Lowell, Mase. 
“Twas troabléd with catarrh-for over two years. I tried various remedies, ~< 2 
bottles ‘af which cured: me.”’— Jxssz M. Boacs, Hulman’s Mills, Albemarle, we 
4 
4p 


2 Medicine for Throat and. Lung Difficulties has long been, and stil! ia, List of Sunday, School Lesson Helps 


Ayer’s Chetty Pectoral, It cures Croup, Whoopiny Couuh, Bronchitis, 
and Asthow soothes irritation of the Larynx and. Fauces ; strengthens 


Vocal allays Soreness of the Lungs: prevents Consumption? QUES TON BOOK, NOTES FOR 1969. 

“duees: Sleep. There is no other preparation of the vay sme | Sexpleuatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical 
to be compared with this remedy. year. Suggestive. With: Tivdstrations, Charts, Class 
WESTMINSTER QUARTERLY, -Libeary: References, Suggestions to 
for advanced scholars, at $12.00 per 100, ‘Teachers Interleaved Raition. 20. 
Be Ayer’ s Cher ry Pector WESTMINSTER PRIMARY QUARTERLY, 
R. Alden (‘‘Pansy’’). to schools at a Di, PRLOUBET.. 

howell, Pe six 85. $800 per 100 fora year; | 


| WESTMINSTER LESSON LEAF, WESTMINATER | ANTERNATIONAL BOOK. 


LEAP, to schools at $5.00 per 100copies} 


‘CURE ¥ “cents per year. Two to:four.copies, | ‘‘.11T.—Little Learuers.: By Mary J. Caprog. 
o monthly, per year. 50 cents: each: Twenty. Edition of Part Price “cents. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY” SCHOOL UNION | Tae SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY. By Ret. 


2. ‘Tae INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY: By Rev. F. 


| B QUARIBRLY. 20 cents per year. Five coples 
TH ER E ARE VERY. FEW PERSONS i Peloubet, D. D. Price 20 cents a year. 


‘Who do. not from dyspepsia. disease takes THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION | N. Pelonbet, DD: ‘Price 20 cents a year. 
“@tal different forms and aged rise long list ofsymptoms. Ifyou: PRIMARY QUARTERLY. A new aud pug Mrs. 
have choking sefsations In. the throat, feel full about. the stomach or ful cover. cents per year, 4 cents single Kennedy. Price 16cents a year. - 
bowels after eating, have water brash, heartburn, sick-headache, men- - Four copies and over, 10 cents per | ¢, By Mary J. 
tal depression pain in the back, belching of gar, a genetal trred feel< 
: _ SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. Eal and Bortiows of 1 and 2. ByRev, 
mouth, an undoubted case of dyspepsia which will finally | primary LEMGON PAPER forthe young sehol- By Mrs. M. 
develop into biliousness, kidney disease, constipation or tirpid liver. ifustrations, nedy. Price 40 cents-e year. 
Biliousness prevails most. in the sprin; months while the system is re- Price of each of these Jesbon papers to |7- Leaves. 100 copies, #8 008 year, single 
and is caused by a surplus of bile which hinders the liver in ite or per 
 getion; dull yellowish skin, congested-eyes, tired: or sleepy feeling; | month SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
nausea and a brown coating on the tongue belong.to tha 
. of bile by purging, but the bowels do not have the’ requ tome or |: 
wigor vip this action, arid constipation soon follows. Any ir- su N DAY sc H OOL SU PPLY D E 
the bowels is dangerous to health he at 
f the liver and bowels are active and perform their func- 
y waste matter.. The kidneys are ‘simply filters whi GFO.C. 
Strain the impurities out of the blood after it has through the _ AMERICAN react 
~ time these filtering organs break down under the extra work and then De: Re a 
Bright’s Disease is apt to make its a), Uric or OL STEN N & COH 
‘petained in the blood when the kidneys do not act. properly and this 
gout, neuralgia and rheumatism. If you puim in the beading} Hair. and Wy Store! 
slimy substarice, deposits sediment which lovke like Drick-dust, ’ 
should take for relief. Fraxine has’ had wonderful LADIES’ HAIR DRESSING SPECIALTY. 
yguecess in curing diseases of the stomach, livef, bowels and kidneys. (522, Market Street. Phelan Building. 
he inside wrappers on the large sized bottles, (75 cent: size) contain. 
| Fraxine is a powerful tonic; it is prompt, safe and sure in its action 
EX. and cleanses the entire system while } it builds up the strength-and vigr q ie 
cures dyspepsia, indigestion, biliousness, constipation, torpid liver, 


kidney disease, rheumatism and #)1 disorders arising from retentiun of 
waste matter in the system’. Fraxine is pleasant to take and contains 
nealeohol other harmfiil ingredients w create & appetite. 


Trial bottles, 10 cents; megular size, cents, 4 29 Market Street. 


“May 
| 
ay 


correctness of my conclusions. 


‘prominent thing to be séen was the shb 


"SACRAMENTO, Cal, April 6, 1889, 
McAFEE & BALDWIN, 10 Street, ‘San Cal. GENTS: 

I have just retur ned from Palermo, and wish to congratulate you onthe grand iinprovesiil alread ykconipleted, and 


to wish you success in the stupendaus. operations now contemplated and under way. You have certainly accomplished what 


you started in to do, and have madg Palermo the Gem Colony of the. State: Iwas pretty thoroughl¥ conyinced in my own. 


‘mind, when there a year ago, thats you had the soil, location and climate suitable to the profitable production of the citrus 


fruits, but did not care to expres: a decided. until could a season which would the 


Lee, 


While there recently. I every ‘grove tract that was planted last: year, ‘and to: say that. I was pleased is 


| drawing it very mild.-. I was astonished at thé: splendid growth they had. made; and the’ beautiful, healthy appearance of the 


“tees. ‘IT have been growing the. citrusdruits for years, have never seen either in this State or Florida, that. 
made a better growth in'the fist segson they were* planted. . | 
Another’ feature that pleased ‘nie as much. as the growth was the: dukes -green ‘color of the foliage,. sure 
vigor and health. If an orange tree is.not itt congenial ‘soil, the color'of théeaves will soon: demonstrate it; as only the 
proper soil and-conditions will produce a perfect tree. am not so. well. posted on’ deciduous fruits, but, as’ far as I could” 
igo, all'that were planted last season“are looking éxceeding well. I was prepared to sée’a erent many improvements, 
as f¥lt-stire from what I, saw last that you meant-business ‘and proposed to build paper town. 
can’ find language to adequately 6mpress my astonishment when I first landed there. 
: Where the Surveyors. were. driving their stakes in the: first sub-division, when I was there a year dine and where the 
bep and cattle, trails, now appeared graded sttéétsthat would do tredit to a full-~ 

fledged city. A neat’ Kotel.and depot,: of ‘fine : private residences, wagon. and blacksmith shops, pianing and lumber 
mills, stores, offices, étc., While on every hand, and as far as the eye could reach, were, neatly fenced groves of oranges: and — 
lemons, all showing evidences of careful attention. ‘That all this could be done in one yéar seemed simply marvelous to me, | 
as in the Sotith we make haste more slowly.’ I am-becoming convinced, that you in can most. 
anything you undertake, especially when money and brains are at thechelm. 

Suffice it to say so well pleased. that. deéided . secure, tract, and set, it. in citrus fruits as soon, 
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